HE ANTIQUATED JEEP, 

made to seat six but carrying 

twelve, thundered past the white minarets 

and red fort walls of Chitral out onto the 

treacherous mountain track which leads 

to the Kalash valleys. Twice we had to 

stop to clear rock falls, most corners were 

taken on two wheels. I clung to the rail in 

front of me so as not to be hurled out as we 

spun round a curve into the village of 
Ayun. Moments later we arrived at what 

appeared at first glance to be astage-set of 
adeserted Wild West frontier town, com- 
plete with dogs lying in the dust, a stray 
cow and a couple of grubby urchins 
wrestling on the ground. 

Later, as we climbed ever higher, I wat- 
ched the river disappear far below. Crag 
upon crag, some topped with snow, rose 
upon the distant horizon. At last we arriv- 
ed at Kafiristan—the ‘land of the 
Unbelievers’. 

The three valleys of Rumbur, Bum- 
buret and Birir lie high in the rugged 
mountains of the Hindu Kush in the 
North West Frontier Province of 
Pakistan. They constitute the Jast 


stronghold of the ancient tribe of the 
‘Kafir Kalash who were once regarded as 
wild and warlike. Bows and arrows and 
spears were the most common weapons 
while some carried daggers and match- 
locks. But that was long ago. Now the 


Left: A Kalash woman in her traditional 
garb. This colourful costume, called 
sangash, is unigue in style. Old and 
young alike dress in this long, sack-like, 

black woollen gown, tied at the waist by 
a white or light grey cummerbund, On 

their heads, the women wear a broad 
black ornamental cap, the kopesi, 
decorated with several rows of cowrie 
shells, beads and assorted parapher- 
nalia. The hair is elaborately dressed in 
long thin plaits, Photo: Geoffroy 
Gaussen 

Above: This Chitrali woman in her best 
attire takes a flight to Peshawar. She has 
long since left the protective isolation of 
the remote valleys and has been mould- 
ed, like many of her kin, by the powerful 
grip of Islam. In the next ten to Jifteen 


a 
The Kalash tribe of north-west Pakistan is a dwindling 
group, living a traditional life in almost hidden valleys. 
Each autumn they celebrate the harvest ina festival of 


song and dance that lasts several days. Maureen Lines 
lived with the tribe and celebrated with them. 
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years, the Kalash will be completely ine 
tegrated and their culture erased. Photo: 
Gill Marais 
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Above: The Kalash do not bury their 
dead, but place them in rough wooden 
coffins and take them to the cemetery, 
the Mandao-jao or ‘Place of Many Cof- 
fins’, and leave them in the open. 
Although large stones are placed on the 
coffins’ lids, they are invariably opened 
by animals or the elements, and the 
skeletons, polished by the weather, can 
be seen, either in the boxes, or scattered 
«mong the stones and bushes. Photo: 
Gill Marais 
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Above: A Kalash house in the village of 
Kandisar, Bumboret. Solidly built with 
good craftsmanship of walnut wood, 
stone and clay, its alternate rows of 
heavily dressed stones and large traverse 
walnut beams support a complex timber 
superstructure, Photo: Gill Marais 
Right: Unlike her Chitrali Muslim 
neighbours, the Kalash woman neither 
observes purdah nor remains per- 
manently shut up inside. She exposes her 
face freely and, except during her 
‘unclean periods’ (menstruation and 
pregnancy), is an active participant in 
Society. Photo: Gill Marais 

Below: Two Kalash children wearing 
woollen flat-rolled caps typical of the 
area. Their different shades of skin tell 
of the tribe's mixed origins. The racial 
types can be related to social differences 
—the more markedly Aryan having im- 
posed their authority over the local 
olive-skinned aboriginal population. 
Photo: Gill Marais 
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Kalash are a gentle and peace-loving peo- 
ple. There is no theft or violence among 
the ‘wearers of the black robe’, as they 
have been called. It is the women who 
wear the long black robes with numerous 
rows of red and white beaded necklaces 
and head-dresses festooned with buttons, 
bells and cowrie shells. 

The history of the Kalash is cloaked in 
mystery. The most popular belief is that 
they are descended ftom the deserters of 
Alexander the Great's army, but there is 
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Left: In Birir, the Kalash are excited by 
polaroid photographs taken by tourists 
after a paid dance for which a permit 
must be obtained from the D.C. of 
Chitral, Saifullah has stopped this prac- 
tice in Rumbur, regarding it as a form of 
Prostitution. A permit must also be ob- 
tained to visit the valleys. Photo: 
Maureen Lines 


no real evidence to support this theory. 
Generally, the Kalash are European in 
appearance with fairish hair, blue, green 
and grey eyes. However there are those 
who resemble the Bedu of the Middle 
East. Named ‘Kafirs’ or ‘Unbelievers’ by 
the Muslims, they are also considered 
animists and pagans by anthropologists 
because of their belief in deities, wooden 
effigies and animal sacrifice. They have 
no written language, only a spoken 
tongue, Kalasha, said by linguists to 
belong to the Indo-Iranian branch of 
those Indo-European languages com- 
monly known as the Dardic Group. 

I spent the first few weeks among the 
Kalash in Rumbur and Bumburet. With 
Sailfullah Jan, the leader of the Kalash, 
as my guide and interpreter, I learnt 
about their customs and way of life. They 
exist by subsistence farming with men 
and women sharing the work in the fields 
and the home. A strong sense of family 
and clan make this a close-knit society. 
Their simple life-style, gay religious 
festivals and rugged homeland with 
sparkling streams and shady meadows 
present the tourist with an idealised view 
of the valleys. However, due to insuffi- 
cient protein in the diet, lack of hygiene 
and medical facilities, there is much 
sickness. And while, for centuries, the 
Kalash have suffered from dwindling 
numbers due to forced conversion to 
Islam, they now have to face a new enemy 
in the form of unscrupulous en- 
trepreneurs who, to promote tourism, 
have been stealing their lands (usually by 
trickery) to erect small, wooden hotels, 

It was in the valley of Birir, the most ac- 
cessible of the three valleys that I lived 
with Tak-Dira and her family. Their dora 
(house) was ventilated by a small hole in 
the roof above the hearth to fet out the 
smoke and was lit by the central fire anda 
lighted flare placed on a flat piece of rock 
on top of a cedar log. There were few 
Possessions—some aluminium bowls, 
one or two very low stools and a few char- 
ee 
Left: dn the past, Kalash women wove all 
the materials for their clothes, but since 
the introduction of money much of the 
cloth is purchased from small valley 
Stores. Here, women are sewing tassels 
onto cummerbunds which they wear 
around their waists, forming pouches in 
their robes where they keep personal 
belongings. Photo: Maureen Lines 
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poys. My charpoy was by the hearthside 
On the open-sided verandah where the 
family lived and slept during the summer 
months. The irrigation channel was 
where I washed, and for my toilet, I used 
the cornfield. 


Walnuts and grapes 


It was late September when the men 
began harvesting the walnuts and grapes, 
a time which marks the beginning of the 
Phoo Festival. I watched them shin up 
long thick poles lodged between the forks 
of trees, and pick the grapes from vines 
festooned over the branches, filling large 
cone-shaped baskets hanging in their 
midst. The making of the wine, carried 
out at night, is a sacred rite forbidden to 
women and foreigners. I was told that the 
men trample the grapes with their feet. 
The juice then runs into a hollowed-out 
log inserted into a hole in the ground and 
pours down into clay pots beneath. While 
they work, the men cry out to the spirits. 

On the morning of October Sth, I was 
sitting beside Tak-Dira’s hearth 


break fasting on cornbread when | heard 
the distant sound of singing. A number 
of women and small girls were coming 
down the valley, each wearing her kupis, 
a ceremonial head-dress decorated with 


So ee 
Above: Tak-Dira, a woman of Birir with 
whom I stayed for two weeks. In Kalash 
Society, women are regarded as impure 
and are forbidden to visit certain 
religious shrines. When women give 
birth or menstruate, they are confined 
for a special house cal! the Bashali. 
Photo: Maureen Lines 
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Above: Tak-Dira’s daughter, Sainisar, 
made chappatis in my honour. More 
often, the Kalash eat cornbread in the 
autumn, Bean and onion paste is also 
part of the staple diet at this time. 
Generally, their only other sources of 
protein are soft goat's cheese and 
walnuts. Goat's meat is a luxury. Photo: 
Maureen Lines 

———— 
a large pom-pom and a brightly coloured 
feather. I followed them as they con- 
tinued to the river below Guru Village, 
chanting and singing as they went. Once 
on the other side, they stared up at the 
doras and gave out long, masculine 
whistles. From what Saifullah had told 
me, 1] knew that they would go from 
village to village singing and calling to 
the women to join them in welcoming the 
Phoo Festival. That night there was dan- 
cing, but I, asa foreigner, was not allow- 
ed to attend. 


Tak-Dira 


The next night, however, I was invited. I 
sat watching Tak-Dira and her teenage 
daughter Sainisar braiding their freshly 
washed hair. Tak-Dira had an ovat face 
with very high cheekbones, sharp brown 
eyes under dark knitted eyebrows, a long 
pointed nose with flared nostrils, a 
generous mouth and a strong, pointed 
jaw thrust forward to give her an almost 
classical appearance. Sainisar was fatter 
and taller than her mother, with the same 
oval face but without the highly pro- 
nounced cheekbones. Both had the tradi- 


tional long plaits, two down the back, one 
on either side of the head and one from 
the centre of the forehead swept back 
beneath the head-dress and down the 
right side of the face. When Tak-Dira 
smiled I saw she had teeth missing in the 
centre of the upper jaw. For a moment I 
had a vision of childhood pictures of wit- 
ches. Even her voice resembled at best a 
cackle, but Tak-Dira was warm and 
generous. 

Ballang Khan, Tak-Dira’s teenage son, 
in his clean shafwar-khamieez, was ready 
and impatient to be off to the dance. 
Mandali, the youngest of the family was 
searching for his plastic shoes and 
catapult—no well-dressed Kalash boy 
goes anywhere without his catapult. 
Father Jafail, who was suffering from an 
attempt to clear the cellar of last year’s 
wine, remained asleep by the hearth. 

We walked out into the moonlight and 
joined the women on their way to the dan- 
cing ground. It was an eerie scene as we 
moved along in single file beside the ir- 
rigation channel. In the light of our tor- 
ches and the almost full moon the rippling 
water of the channel became a 
kaleidoscope of ever-changing patterns, 
the trees standing sentinel along our way. 
The women’s voluminous robes trailed 
behind them as they chanted to the ac- 
companiment of the jingling bells on their 
head-dresses. 

We crossed the bridge and continued 
along a treachcrous mountain track 
through cornfields, over huge boulders, 
down slippery slopes and over logs stret- 
ched across hidden gullies. After more 
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Above: At funerals or festive accasions, 


such as the Phoo Festival, there is much 
dancing to the beat of drums. Whether in 
a circle or in small groups, the women, 
wearing their ceremonial head-dress, the 
Kupis, usually dance separately from the 
men, although there will occasionally be 
an interloper. Photo: Maureen Lines 


than an hour of walking we heard the dis- 
tant sound of drums. Immediately, Tak- 
Dira began singing the welcome to the 
festival, constantly repeating a slow, 
wailing song. 


The dancing ground 
ee es OE 


A fire burned in the centre of the dancing 
ground. Around it some of the elders, 
supporting themselves on long sticks, 
stared into the fire, fixed expressions on 
their faces. One by one they chanted the 
legends that tell the history of the Kalash, 

The women danced—first a brisk trot, 
in pairs, with arms around each other’s 
waist and shoulders—then forming into 
long lines, dancing very slowly as the 
drum beat changed. The two teenage 
boys beating the drums sat close to the 
fire. Around them small children played 
tag; at the edge of the firelight, young 
men and women were disappearing into 
the cornfields. 

Within moments, Tak-Dira pushed 
herself into the lime-light and took upa 
stick—a true matriarch in a patriarchal 
society. Then she was Swept up in the 
dance. As she swayed past me, she caught 


Left: This young nursing mother suffers 

from arthritis, a common ailment 
among the Kalash; the women seem par- 
ticularly susceptible. Conjunctivitis, 
glaucoma, worms and skin diseases are 
quite common in all three valleys. In 
Bumburet there is a high infant mortali- 
ty rate. Only in Rumbur is there a good 
dispensary, Photo: Maureen Lines 


Below: A young boy of Birir. Education 
is very basic and the Kalash generally 
dislike sending their children to schoolas 
they are afraid they will be converted to 
Islam by the Muslim teachers. Girls are 
very much in the minority and there is no 
chance for further education inside the 
valleys, Photo: Maureen Lines 
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my hand and pulled me into the circle of 
dancers. I knew then { had been accepted 
by the Kalash. 

Soon, in twos and threes, the young 
men began to dance, brandishing an oc- 
casional axe. The dust swirled about us 
and I had a feeling of unreality, of passing 
through time. 

Then came a lull in the celebrations. 
Food was served—Kalash bread with 
bean and onion paste. | was too busy try- 
ing to take photographs to join them. 


The Budalek 


October 8th was the last day of the 
festival. After a morning of frenzied 
preparation and self-adornment, we 
again headed for the dancing ground. 
The young men beat their drums and the 
women danced, their numerous 
necklaces and ornate head-dresses shin- 
ing in the clear autumn sunlight. Many of 
the young children were dressed in bright- 
ly coloured silks, with head-dresses of 
willow and grasses decorated with berries 
and flowers. As they played on the edge of 
the circle, I wondered, not for the first 
time, how long the Kalash would be left to 
enjoy their culture. 

Saifullah joined me. F studied his face. 
With his fair hair cut short with 
sideburns, high receding forehead, high 
cheekbones, a long hooked nose broken 
at the tip, strong jaw and sensual mouth 
he was, I thought, a very handsome man. 
Although only 23, he had been made the 
leader by the elders (unusual in a geron- 
tocratic society) because he spoke English 
and was the only one to have had any real 
education. 

“Tell me 
Saifullah?” 

He smiled, with a touch of sadness in 
his voice as he explained. 

“The Budalek is a virile shepherd 
who, traditionally, spends a year in the 

ountains strengthening his manhood 

d distinguishes himself in sports 
played against other young men. On the 
last day of the festival, he comes down 
from the high pastures. He is allowed to 


about the Budalek, 


have his way with as many women as he 
can satisfy. This is done in public and 
any women can be chosen, whether she is 
married or single, virgin or not. She is 
considered to be truly honoured, as is the 
whole family, including the husband.” 

Saifullah paused, sighed deeply and 
continued: ‘‘Since the mid-70s, this part 
of the festival has seldom been held.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Because always there are Muslims 
present and the elders are afraid they will 
not be able to handle it.” 

I understood only too well. A public 
orgy (at least that is what it would be call- 
ed in the West) was out of place indeed if 
there were a number of outsiders pre- 
sent. I turned as the drums stopped and 
people shouted. 


Farewell 


Pandemonium broke loose. Some young 
men snatched the hats off the children’s 
heads, jumped a wall and fled across the 
stubble of the recently reaped cornfields. 
Everyone was laughing, including the 
children. People began to split up. One 
group followed the river while the rest of 
us, with Tak-Dira clutching my hand, 
headed for the mountains. We climbed 
onto a high promontory overlooking the 


Above: Taken at a shepherd’s encamp- 
ment in the high pastures of Rumbur, 
Some shepherds have their own herds. 
This one is a ‘worker’. After three years, 
he will be given the previous season’s 
young goats. In late July and early 
August men trek up to the high pastures 
to bring down cheese and butter. Photo: 
Maureen Lines 


river where a procession led by the drum- 
mers soon appeared. Then there was 
more story-telling and dancing against a 
backdrop of pink and white clouds, the 
mountain tops bathed in the late after- 
noon sun. 

Suddenly, the drums were stilled. All 
was quiet. A group of women holding 
lighted juniper branches came into view 
and solemnly advanced towards us with 
funereal steps until they reached a large 
walnut tree below a nearby fence. They 
formed a half-circle around the tree and 
waved the juniper branches aloft, then 
one by one tossed the branches over the 
fence, bidding farewell to the festival. 

As Tak-Dira led me down the moun- 
tainside, I wondered if this really had 
been the final act of the Phoo Festival, or 
was the ritual of the Budalek about to be 
performed in some private place shroud- 
ed in secrecy and deception? 22 
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